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to see him and expressed his admiration of the mim- 
icry. "But why," said Young to Mathews, "did 
you make me thpeak with a liplh P " 

It was not to be wondered at, that after living in so 
rich a dramatic atmosphere, I should have been seized 
with a desire to adopt the stage as a profession. Old 
actors had told me it was in me, and opportunity only 
was wanting to bring out my talents. My excellent 
mother (my father was in India) wanted me to become 
a lawyer : she saw the woolsack through a long vista 
of triumphant years ; an uncle, piously given, talked 
of the church — couldn't see why I might not wear a 
mitre ; but a dear old aunt, who had a taste for "the 
fruity," urged my being placed in business as a wine- 
merchant I despised all those slow methods of 
reaching fame and fortune. I "would be an actor," 
and jump to renown at once. 

There was no difficulty about the premier pas. An 
old theatrical agent, named Simms, sat like a spider 
in a small room in the neighborhood of Drury Lane, 
and invited little aspiring flies to "walk into his par- 
lor." I called — paid the fee (five shillings), and was 
at once entered upon the list of candidates, and per- 
mitted to inspect the bills of sundry country theatres 
and take my choice. I decided for the Norwich cir- 
cuit, and as there was a vacancy for a juvenile, Mr. 
Simms handed me a letter of introduction. The great 
trouble was about leaving home. Pending the selec- 
tion of a business profession, I had been placed in the 
banking-house of Sir J. Perring & Co., of Cornhill, 
and enjoyed the honor of carrying out bills and notes 
for acceptance or payment I had the West End walk, 
and felt myself no small beer as I strutted up and down 
Pall Mall, meeting distinguished officers and noble- 
men, and. even princes of the blood royal. There was 
money enough in my pocket to have bought the com- 
missions of an entire regiment, but the laws of meum 
and tuum forbade its application to my own purposes. 
A few shillings a day was all I could call my own, and 
a portion of that was spent on my return to the city at 
the O. P. and P. S. coffee shop, kept by Coveney, an 
actor ; for at that hostelry I met some of the Drury 
Lane company, and was honored with their conversa- 
tion about "the shop," while I stood sundry glasses 
of Hodgson's stout and goblets of "cold without." 
The performers paid for their beverages by flattering 
my theatrical predilection. Lord Byron had told me 
in 1816 that I had "a low-comedy mug ; " but men 
of better judgment emphatically declared that I had 
Kemble's majesty and Kean's vivacity. Were these 
possessions to be put aside m the Perring employ ? 
Was I to sacrifice the interest of the community at 
large, who looked to the stage for their pleasure and 
instruction, that Sir John and his Co. might reap a 
few dirty thousands? Forbid.it taste — forbid it 
generosity ! 

My decision was prompt. I resigned my financial 
responsibility, bade my mother farewell, and left the 
parental abode to strut and fret behind the stage lamps 
at Yarmouth, famed for "bloaters." 

As my appearance was respectable and I had a trunk 
full of clothes, the manager was gracious and gave me 
my choice of parts for a debut. I modestly selected 
Roderigo in "Othello." A tailor fitted me with tights 
and tab-jacket, for there was nothing in the wardrobe 
small enough for me. I was a lath, a stock-fish, an 
eel's skin — Falstaff's description of Shallow — as a 
youth suited me exactly. I was like a forked radish. 
When the tailor was taking my measure I remarked 
that my legs were rather slim, to which he coarsely re- 
plied : "D — d thin ! I never saw such sticks." How- 
ever, I played the part much to my own satisfaction ; 
but the success was not so stupendous as to induce 
the manager to offer me a lucrative and lopg engage- 
ment. Fifteen shillings a week was assigned to me 
as "second juvenile" and I was set to study a dozen 
parts and play them within a fortnight. At the end of 
that time I resigned in disgust, for the money I had 
brought with me was giving out, and my ' ' hot friends " 
cooled as my treats diminished in number and qual- 
ity. I returned home a wiser if not a better youth, 
and was greeted with the agreeable news that a com- 
mission in the army of the East India Company 
awaited me. — J. H. Siddons. 



TOO LATE. 

The little word so softly said, 

In the far distance died away ; 
The bright-winged bird of hope was sped, 

But played the truant to this day. 

" An hour too late ! " Then all is well, 
Since naught can e'er befall by chance ; 
That Power of which the vast spheres tell, 
"Can sway the toy of circumstance." 

No trial ever comes in vain : 

Strong in the truth, each goes his way ; 
God sends the ministry of pain, 

Or else 'twere worse than vain to pray. 

Behold, for thee a brighter dawn 

Of love that has no long arrears ! 
No shadow of the past and gone, 

And no sad memory of tears. 

Rich autumn glories bloom for thee ; 

The gentian sparkles in the dew ; 
Bright golden-rods bedeck the lea : 

" Ring out the old, ring in the new ! " 

Into the inner temple take, 

And give the priestess every key ; 
Love shall a sacred altar make, 

And no strange incense let there be. 

May peace and blessing crown thy head, 
And love and truth with thee abide ; ' 

By tender hands mayst thou be led 
Down to the cold, dark river-side. 

— Sylva Wilding. 



THE MAN WITH THE LEGS. 



I have not the slightest occasion to mention the 
name of this person, to recall him to general recollec- 
tion. He has no more a " local habitation " than he 
has a "name," for he is everywhere. His legs are 
not attached to his body as are those of most other 
mortals : they seem to have been badly wired on, and 
to be flapping around loose. First or last, every man, 
woman or child has had his elephantine feet planted 
on their toes, at the very spot worst afflicted with corns ; 
or has fallen over those miles of legs stretched out like 
the stakes of a Virginia worm-fence. He claims an 
immediate descent from one of the English kings, 
Edward Longshanks, who is said, on contemporary 
authority, to have been so extensively biforked, longi 
tudinally, that when he seated himself he sat upon the 
back of his neck, and his knees were higher than his 
head. 

He is, perhaps, more admirable as a stage or car 
companion than in any other phase in which he pre 
sents himself. I came down on ah avenue car with 
him an evening or two ago. He trod on the toes of 
two persons who stood on the platform, when getting 
in, and blundered over the feet and legs of three more 
persons in getting to a seat — none of the others being 
at all offensively protruded. When he had attained 
his seat, he first threw one leg over the other, close 
drawn, in which attitude his upper knee was directly 
in the face of a lady who sat at his left Then he 
stretched out the superincumbent leg at length, by 
which means the toe of that foot caught in the dress 
of every lady who passed, and partially upset the con- 
ductor with a handful of loose currency. Then he 
shoved the feet and legs miscellaneously at full length 
across the bottom of the car, where they were more or 
less tangled up with those on the other side. Here 
began the beauty of the whole operation. One gen- 
tleman trod on one of his feet, in endeavoring to pass 
out, stumbled, recovered himself, said a naughty word 
and left with a scowl. An old lady with a bundle 
caught her toe in one of them, dropped her bundle 
and her spectacles, and was finally fished up and re- 
leased, spectacles and all, by some of the sympathizing 
passengers. Last, and by no means least, an "un- 
protected female," young, with bright eyes and un- 
mistakably good looking, rose to go out 

She saw where the legs had been, and avoided them. 
But, alas ! they had been moved ! Her dainty feet 
caught under some portion of the indefinite yards of 
flesh and bone (principally bone) — she tripped, stum- 



bled and fell headlong, only saving herself from a full 
length photograph on the matting, by striking her 
head against the end of the car. 

I would not have taken the wordless scorn which 
looked out of that girl's lips and eyes as she turned 
to him, as much as to say, "You are a beauty and a 
gentleman ! " — for any amount of money known to 
the present financial crisis ; and if I had been obliged 
to bear one such gesture of contempt as she gave him, 
I should have been haunted by it for a twelvemonth. 
It produced no apparent effect on him, however ; if it 
had, and withered up his legs, the whole body of 
stage and car riders would gladly have clubbed to take 
care of him in the hospital where he would be out of 
the way. When I left the car, he was again setting 
his legs, like a spider-web, or the figure 4 of a boy's 
box-trap, for another victim. In this day of pocket 
editions and compendiums, if somebody would only 
"abridge" him by the length of two gaunt and un- 
gainly legs, he might beg on the two stumps without 
the least apprehension from the law ; or if his legs 
would ' ' secede " from the rest of him, my word for it 
that they would never be ' ' coerced " into remaining. 

— John Thompson, Jr. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 



Scenery in Montenegro. 

In a fine picture after Gustav Rasch, in the present 
number, we are enabled to present an intelligent idea 
of one of those minor countries of the Old World, 
so nearly bordering on Asia as to be scarcely Eu- 
ropean, and lately threatening war among the great 
nations, through the turbulent action of its popula- 
tion. This is Montenegro, signifying literally ' ' The 
Black Mountains "—a Turkish possession (more or 
less) lying on the east side of the Adriatic Sea, ad- 
joinings on the north, the Austrian possessions of 
Daimatda, Austrian Croatia and Slavonia. Its total 
area is estimated at 450 square miles, and it has a 
population of some 100,000, mostly belonging to the 
Greek Church. In ancient times this country formed 
part of Illyricum, and it was afterward a district of 
Servia. In 1853, t ^ ae Turks sent an army against 
Montenegro, with the view of reducing it to complete 
subjection ; but after some sanguinary conflicts the 
Turks recalled their forces without having accom- 
plished the object of their hostile expedition. Monte- 
negro comprises, really, under the designation of the 
"Black Mountains," Turkish Croatia, Bosnia, and 
the Herzegovina. It is the latter, in which, of late 
months, a formidable insurrection has been raging, 
really a rebellion against the power of the Sultan, and 
no doubt having for its object the throwing off of the 
oppressive Turkish power, and either becoming inde- 
pendent or joining the milder dominion which Aus- 
tria has grown to be during the present reign and 
since the misfortunes of the latter empire in Italy and 
in the campaign against Prussia. Very strong sus- 
picions have been entertained, on the part "of the 
Turkish government, that the Herzegovinians have 
had prompting, and certain promises of support, from 
some of the powers lying nearest, inducing the in- 
surgents to go further in their acts of violence than 
they at first dared or intended, — though the late con- 
duct of the Austrian government, especially, seems to 
be a strong disclaimer of any such intention. So 
much, briefly, of the situation and political aspects of 
the wild and picturesque territory of which our illus- 
tration gives so capital an idea. Few countries on 
the globe are more truly "mountain lands" than Mon- 
tenegro — the whole land being literally seamed by 
long lines of noble elevations, connected with the 
Dinaric Alps, and running uniformly northwest and 
southeast; while all the details of rock and river, 
proper to such a country, are to be found everywhere 
in their full luxuriance and rugged beauty. The 
people of Montenegro are (not to put too fine a point 
upon it) more than half savage — picturesque in cos- 
tume as generally dangerous in character ; and of 
them and their appearance, too, the noble picture 
before us conveys an impression very welcome at the 
present moment, when the eyes of Europe and the 
world are upon a section lately considered insignifi- 



